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(Continued from page 165.) 


John Griffith having, after the needful wash- 
ings, and purgings, and renewings of the Holy 
Ghost, entered upon the solemn and respon- 
sible work of the ministry, we find him exer. 
cising the same Care in waiting upon the Lord, 
and of watching unto prayer with all perse- 
verance as has all along marked his devoted, 
self-denying course. His remarks generally 
in relation to the ministry, with his own mis- 
steps particularly, may well claim the solid 
attention of all; as showing how our wily foe 
endeavors to supplant truth with error, and 
in every or any way to pervert the right ways 
ofthe Lord. 

How it would do one’s heart good to see in 
this day such a breaking forth in the minis- 
try, such a stir in the camp by the Spirit of 
the Lord, as he speaks of, wherein about one 
hundred opened their mouths in public testi- 
mony in little more than a year. Whatever 
may be the state of the case as respects us in- 
dividually, whether the farm or the merchan- 
dise, whether indifference or lukewarmness 
have caused us practically to bury the talent 
committed in the earth, one truth is clear, 
that the qualifying power from on high is in 
no wise lessened, but to us-ward remains the 
same yesterday, today, and forever. Were 
we but willing to yield ourselves wholly and 
unreservedly to Him who has bought us with 
the price of his own blood, the same precious, 
fruitful, glorious results would follow now as 
there did in the days of our early Friends, 
when multitudes flocked to the standard in 
“the valley of decision,” and the Lord was 
not only the hope and refuge, but the mouth 
and wisdom, the tongue and utterance of his 
dedicated and faithful children. 

It is when the will of the creature, through 
the refining and transforming power of the 
Holy Spirit, is made subject to the will of the 
Creator ; and, in great nothingness, such have 
no cause to promote but that which, through 
the means He appoints, is to His honor, with- 
out whom we can do nothing, that His bless 
ing which maketh truly rich reaches our all, 
and a living engagement is felt to cleave to 
that invincible Power which alone can pre- 
serve from erring on either hand, and lead in 
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the one straight and narrow way unto eternal 
life. 

It would seem, especially in view of the too 
little effect of ministry now-a-days, that there 
was much room for Him to speak, “ whose 
words go forth at once to their effect ; who calls 
for things that are not and they come.” How- 
ever earnest and sincere the labors of a min- 
ister may be, he or she cannot confer grace; 
neither create that hunger and thirst after the 
life of righteousness in their hearers, which 
will ever and only command the blessing, 
“They shall be filled.” Herein the amount 
of supply is ever proportionate to the keen- 
ness of the appetite. In a summary review 
of John Griffith’s matured experience in re- 
gard to the ministry, with the expressed desire 
to administer no hurt or discouragement to 
any truly concerned in this important work, 
he says: “I am fully persuaded that the more 
formal and superficial we as a people become, 
the more danger there is of a false ministry 
rising, and finding encouragement to grow 
and prevail; for the lifeless, tormal professors 
had rather have almost any kind of ministry 
than all silence. On the other hand, a right 
ministry cannot have a free course, nor be 
exalted, where there is nothing but worldly 
spirits, clothed with a form of religion. But 
true ministers must be like the holy prophet 
Ezekiel, ‘And I will make thy tongue cleave 
to the roof of thy mouth, that thou shalt be 
dumb, and shalt not be to them a reprover; 
for they are a rebellious house.’ And, ‘The 
prudent shall keep silence in that time.’” 
Samuel Bownas, to an aged cotemporary, 
wrote in 1751 as fullows concerning the mip- 
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ing me by the hand and making me willing 
by his mighty power, to be counted a fvol for 
his sake and the gospel’s. 

“ The meeting | then belonged to.was large, 
and a body of valuable weighty Friends there- 
in; who, as far as I could observe by their 
carriage, did own and approve of my weak 
and low appearances in this service: yet they 
used Christian prudence, not to lay hands 
suddenly ; but gave me full opportunity to 
make proof of my ministry; and to feel my 
feet therein. 

“ About this time a fine spring of ministry 
was opened within the compass of our Yearly 
Meeting ; there having, by account, about one 
hundred opened their mouths in public testi- 
mony, in little more than a year; divers of 
whom became powerful, able ministers, and 
some of them withered away like unripe fruit. 
About ten appeared within that time, in the 
particular meeting of Abington, to which I 
belonged. 

** As I was enabled to wait on my ministry, 
I experienced a considerable growth and en- 
largement; and, in a faithful discharge of duty 
therein, great peace and heavenly consolation 
like a pleasant refreshing stream, flowed;into 
my soul. I also found, that it was the means 
of engaging the minds of Friends, in a sweet 
and comfortable nearness of unity with me, 
which I had never before so largely and liv- 
ingly felt. Many well-minded young people, 
and some others of little experience, seemed 
to admire my gift, and would sometimes speak 
highly of it, which they did not always for- 
bear in my hearing. But oh, how dangerous 
this is, if delighted in by ministers! it may be 


istry: “The church seems very barren of|justly compared to poison, which will soon 


young ministers, to what it was in our youth, 
nor is there much convincement to what was 
then. It seems to me (and I have been a min- 
ister these 54 years) that I had more service 
and better success in my ministry the first 20 
years than I have since had for a long time. 
I do not find any fruit or good effect of what 
I do in that way, and yet what I am con- 
cerned in seems to be very acceptable and 
we.l received by others. 1 have closely ex- 
amined where the fault is, but don’t find it 
out.” After an allusion to some visits lately 
paid, S. B. continues: “The man spoke well,” 
say they, “and that is all I get for my labor. 
Now formerly, I rarely went a journey but I 
found some convincement. Taking this into 
consideration makes my heart sad; but we 
must submit, for unless our Master bless our 
ministry we cannot make it profitable to 
others.” 7 

The Journal of J. Griffith resumed: “ Hav- 
ing entered upon the solemn and awful service 
of the ministry, I gave up for the most part, 
as I found the requirings of Truth, through 
the divine power and efficacy thereof, moving 
upon my heart and subjecting my will, to 
utter a few words in a broken manner, with 
fear and trembling; the Lord being exceed- 
ingly merciful to me, as a tender father, tak- 


destroy the pure innocent life. My judgment 
was against it; yet I found something in me 
that seemed to have no aversion thereto, but 
rather inclined to hearken to it, yet not with 
fullapprobation. The same thing in me would 
want to know, what such and such, who were 
in most esteem for experience and wisdom, 
thought of me. I sometimes imagined such 
looked shy upon me, which would cast me 
down; all which, being from a root of self, I 
found was for judgment, and must die upon the 
cross, before I was fit to be trusted with any 
great store of gospel treasure. I began also 
to take rather too much delight myself in the 
gift; and had not Divine goodness in mercy, 
by a deep distressing baptism, kindly pre- 
vented, this might have opened a door for 
spiritual pride, which is the worst kind of 
pride, to enter in, to my ruin. I have reason 
tothink, that solid Friends observing my large 
growth in the top, with spreading branches, 
were in fear of my downfall, in case of a storm. 
But, in the midst of my high career, the Lord 
was pleased to take away from me, for a time, 
the gift of the ministry, and with it all sen- 
sible comforts of the Spirit ; so that I was, as 
I thought, in total darkness ; even in the re- 
gion and shadow of death. In this doleful 
state of mind I was grievously beset and 


tempted by the false prophet, the transformer, 
to keep up my credit in the ministry, by con- 
tinuing my public appearances. It might 
well be said of him, that he would ‘cause fire 
to come down from heaven, in the sight of 
men, to deceive them;’ for so I found it. It 
is hard to imagine, how near a resemblance 
he could make, how exact an imitation he 
could form, of the very thing itself, to the 
state of mind I was then in; even to that de- 
gree, that I have at times been ready to say, 
‘Ah! I see and feel the fire of the Lord com- 
ing down to prepare the offering ;’ and have 
been almost ready to give up thereto, when a 
godly fear would sieze my mind, and a desire 
to try it again ; by which means, the strong 
delpsion has been discovered, the false fire re- 
jected, and my soul been plunged into deeper 
anxiety, by this false heat, than I was in be- 
fore. No tongue or pen can set forth to the 
full, the almost constant anguish of my soul, 
for about the space of four or five months ; 
being as nearly as I can remember the time 
this sore affliction was upon me. It fared 
with me insome degree, respecting my friends, 
as it did with Job; some conjecturing one 
thing, and some another thing, to be the 
vause of this fall, as it was apprehended ; 
though, through mercy, they could not charge 
me with any evil conduct as the cause there- 
of. The most probable reason to them of this 
alteration was, that I had been too much set 
up by others, and so had lost my gift; and 
this, I think, came the nearest to the truth of 
the case. Yet it was not so lost, but that 
when my gracious Helper saw my suffering 
was enough, he restored it again, and appeared 
to my soul as a clear morning without clouds; 
everlasting praises to his holy name! My 
mind was deeply bowed in humble thankful- 
ness, under a sense of the great favor of being 
again counted worthy to be entrusted with so 
precious a gift; therefore I was careful to ex- 
ercise it in great fear and awfulnegs, and more 
in a cross to my own will than before; as that 
which was likely to deck itself therewith, 
was, for the present at least, in a good degree 
slain. I have very often in the course of my 
religious experience, had cause to admire and 
adore Divine wisdom, in his dealings with me 
jor my preservation in the way of peace; 
being well assured that he will so work for 
mankind, if they are entirely given up in heart 
to him, that it will not be possible for them 
to miss of everlasting happiness; for none are 
able to pluck these out of his almighty hand, 
who do not first incline to leave him.” 
(To be continued.) 
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The Power of Vegetation—Walton Hall had 
at one time its own corn-mill, and when that 
inconvenient necessity no longer existed, the 
mill-stone was laid in an orchard and for- 
gotten. Th diameter of this circular stone 
measured five feet and a half, while its depth 
averaged seven inches throughout ; its central 
hole had a diameter of eleven inches. By 
mere accident some bird or squirrel had drop. 
ped the fruit of the filbert tree through this 
hole on to the earth, and in 1812 the seedling 
was seen rising up through that unwonted 
channel, Asits trunk gradually grew through 
this aperture and increased, its power to raise 
the ponderous mass of stone was speculated 
on by many. Would the filbert tree die in 
the attempt? Would it burst the mill-stone 
or would it lift it? In the end the little filbert 
tree lifted the mill-stone, and in 1863 wore it 
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like a crinoline about its trunk, and Mr. 
Watertown used to sit upon it under the 
branching shade.—Lare Pauper. 


For “The Friend.” 
Legal Opinions in the Ohio Case. 
(Concluded from page 164.) 


The “ meetings tor sufferings,” as they are 
called, are evidently mere acting committees, 
who are accustomed to confer with each other 
for counsel, advice, and assistance, but with 
no power to bind the yearly meetings, except 
to the extent that funds are placed in their 
hands, or matters are referred to them. 

Nothing, therefore, could be much clearer 
to my mind, than that these yearly meetings 
are independent organizations, and that the de- 
cisions of each, regarding its own matters of 
discipline and government, are subject to no 
review by the other yearly meetings. True, 
there is a relationship, a “ union,” if you choose 
so to call it, between the different yearly 
meetings ; but it is not a union of organization, 
of government, of authority. It is not an eccle- 
siastical union. It is a union of spirit, of friend- 
ship, of brotherhood, ot faith. It is a “union” 
without organization, and without any grant 
of legislative, executive, or judicial power, and 
without the means of appointing officers to dis- 
charge the duties of either of these several 
departments of government. The meetings 
are “alike”—alike in faith, in practice, and 
in form of organization ; but they are not or- 
ganically united. They are not parts of one 
ecclesiastical organization. They are incapa- 
ble of taking a grant or devise. They can 
enact no law but the law of love, and are au- 
thorized to issue no mandates beyond “ ad- 
vice,” ‘brotherly entreaty,” and “admoni- 
tion.” Like the Baptists, Congregationalists, 
and others, each society, in matters of govern. 
ment, is a law unto itself. Their system of 
organization begins with the “preparative,” 
and ends with the “yearly” meeting. These 
together make a single organization ; above 
and beyond them no other is known or pro- 
vided for. In other words, they have no 
presbytery, no synod, no general assembly ; nor 
do they have any pope, with power to excom- 
municate the yearly meetings, or their mem- 
bers. The Quaker ecclesiastical system seems 
to embody the smallest possible amount of 
man power. In this they are consistent with 
themselves, for a foundation principle of Qua- 
kerism is non-resistance and non-coercion. 
There is nothing on which to base the idea 
that they form a single ecclesiastical organi- 
zation, except the mere legal opinion of wit- 
nesses, and these opinions are conflicting. 
There is no book, document, or record on 
which to found them. The rights accorded 
by one yearly meeting to the members of an- 
other, are evidently matters of grace and 
courtesy, and not otf obligation. 

As to the argument drawn from the evi- 
dence that new yearly meetings are “set up” 
by the old ones, I have merely to say that 
it is a play upon this phrase “‘set up.” There 
is no proof that one was ever set down. They 
are “set up,” as a missionary station is set 
up, whether by different societies co-operating, 
or by a single society. They are set up in the 
sense that a father sets up his sons in business, 
or his daughters on marriage. When set up, 
however, they become their own men and 
women. When the hive becomes too full, the 
bees swarm, and the swarm becomes an inde. 


pendent hive. It by no means follows that 
vecause One society is set up by the consent 
and assistance of another society, it is to be 
dependent upon or subject to the parent so- 
ciety. All the authorities we have on the 
subject are to the effect that these yearly 
meetings are independent organizations, and 
the highest organizations known or recog- 
nized. In the case of Earle v. Wood, above 
cited, where the evidence, I presume, was 
substantially the same as here, the court Say: 

“The different yearly meetings in America 
and England keep up a friendly and fraternal 
communication with each other, by means of 
epistles, visits, and liberating certificates, or 
general letters of recommendation from one 
to another; but there is no subordination ac- 
knowledged of one to another, or to all others. 

* * From this view of the constitution, 
organization, and acknowledged usages of the 
Quaker body, it appears that the Yearly Meet- 
ing has a final and controlling jurisdiction in 
all matters of faith and religious duty, of ad- 
ministration and discipline, as well as of man- 
ners and conduct, of all Quakers within its 
limits. It is final and conclusive, because 
there is no superior body which can call its 
decisions in question. It is conclusive in the 
sense in which the judgments of the highest 
courts are conclusive, not because they are 
necessarily wiser or better than those of other 
courts, but because it is the tribunal of last 
resort, and the constitution and laws have 
created no tribunal to re-examine its decisions, 
* * * Each yearly meeting is independent 
of all others, and different yearly meetings 
have no other connection than that which 
results from Christian fellowship and cour- 
tesy.” 

Sens a society thus organized hold its pro- 
perty by the frail tenure of the will of other 
like and co-ordinate societies?) Is a grant to 
it to inure, at the pleasure of those other so- 
cieties, as a grant to them, or to a majority of 
them? Can its property be thus taken from 
an Ohio organization, and bestowed upon a 
society in London or Dublin, without any law 
or pre-agreement prescribing the terms and con- 
ditions on which it may be done? Shall the 
title and possession of the property thus be 
made to change with the changing and capri- 
cious will of the majority of the other socie- 
ties? Can Plymouth Church of Brooklyn, for 
instance, be thus compelled, or could its regu- 
larly elected officers be compelled, to transfer 
its church property to the other Congrega- 
tional churches of New York, or of the world? 
The cases are similar. 1 presume the church 
last named took its property, and holds it, as 
a “Congregational” church, just as this so- 
ciety took and holds its property as a Quaker 
church, or church “ of the Society of Friends.” 
In other words, they both took and hold their 
property by theirrespective proper names—the 
names which they voluntarily adopted ; and for 
the very good reason that they could take it by 
no other names. The denominational part of 
the name of such organizations, as “ Congre- 
gational,” “ Baptist,” “ Quaker,” or the like, 
when applied to societies thus independently 
organized, is mere matter of description, and 
not of limitation. Such words are parts of 
the descriptio persone, and not a covenant as 
to the exercise of its powers, or the uses of 
its property. This is abundantly established 
by authorities. I refer to Smith v. Nelson, 18 
Vt. 511; Shannon v. Frost, 3 B. Mon. 253; 
Watson v. Jones, 13 Wall. 679, and Wiswell v. 
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First Congregational Church of Cincinnati, 14 
Ohio St. 31, and cases cited. 

It is otherwise where the society is only a 
branch or member of a superior organization. 
There the union is organic, vital. The vitality 
of the branch ceases as soon as it is severed. 
Jt has no life but in the life of its superior. 
A conveyance to it, as such branch, may well 
imply, and is generally held, though not al- 
ways (see Smith v. Smith, cited supra), to 
imply a covenant that it will maintain its 
vital union with the mother organization. It 
seems to me that there is a total absence of 
this organic or vital union among the Quaker 
societies. The Congregationalists, who are 
conceded to be strictly independent in their 
organizations, have regulations and laws by 
which they can call councils, consisting of 
delegates representing the various organiza- 
tions; but no such power or regulation, or 
even usage, is known among Quakers. Ad- 
mittedly, no such usage was known at the 
date of this grant. 

“The Ohio Yearly Meeting of the Society 
of Friends,” simply means “ the Ohio Yearly 
Meeting of Quakers.” The word “society” is 
here used in the sense of sect or denomination. 
and not in the sense of organization. It could 
not be legitimately used in the latter sense, 
for there was, and is, no such organization. 
The Quakers are a ‘‘society” in the original 
sense of the word; they are united in the 
bonds of friendship and Christian love. They 
are “ Friends.” They are united in a common 
belief, but a part of this very belief is, that the 
yearly meetings have no power over each other. 
This is a “union,” but it is a union without 
ecclesiastical power. Counsel say that the 
Society of Friends consisted at the outset of 
asingle organization or society. That is true; 
but it is also true of the Congregationalists, 
and of all other denominations whose organi- 
zations are admittedly independent. 

It is argued by counsel, “that there can be 
but one Ohio Yearly Meeting of the Society 
of Friends.” If by this is meant that both 
can not be the legitimate successors of the 
original Ohio Yearly Meeting, I agree to it. 
But I deny that there can not be two or any 
number of Ohio Yearly*Mectings of the So 
ciety of Friends, whether “set up,” as counsel 
claim they may be, by the sister societies, or 
formed by voluntary organization. If this 
society, at its inception, was “the Ohio Yearly 
Meeting of the Society of Friends,” and has 
kept up its regular organization, then it is still 
the “Ohio Yearly Meeting of the Society of 
Friends.” If it is not, then it has ceased to 
be itself. I think it is shown to have kept up 
its organization, and that Hoyle and his ad- 
herents are its regular successors. If a second 
society is organized by the same name, or is 
“set up” by the sister societies and called by 
the same name, it by no means follows that 
the second society extinguishes and supplants 
the first one. It has the same name, but it is 
a different organization. 

Had the society adopted any other name 
—had they called themselves simply ‘The 
Yearly Meeting,” I can not see that the case 
would be in the slightest degree varied from 
what it is. They chose, however, naturally 
enough, for the purpose of further identifica- 
tion, to add wert showing that the society 
was located in “ Ohio,” and that its members 
were Quakers. Here is no implied covenant in 
favor of parties from whom they received 
property by that name, either that they are 
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Quakers, or that they will remain Quakers, 
much less that they will submit the question of 
their orthodoxy, or discipline, or the validity 
of their organization, to the arbitrament of 
similar and co-ordinate societies. Indeed, 
there is no question of orthodoxy here, but a 
mere question of discipline. The real ques- 
tion is, whether Hoyle shall forfeit an office 
to which he has been regularly elected by the 
society to which he had belonged for years, 
and forfeit his membership therein, for no 
other fault than that which was committed by 
every society condemning him. He was con- 
demned and disfranchised, or, rather, the So- 
ciety was condemned and excommunicated, 
for the crime of refusing to acknowledge the 
validity of a regular election of the New Eng- 
land Yearly Meeting; and every yearly meet 

ing which so condemned him, thereby refused 
to acknowledge the validity of a regular, and 
perfectly similar, election of the Ohio Yearly 
Meeting. In other words, the Gurneyites 
established their claims in the New England 
contest, by procuring from the court an opin- 
ion, which is undoubtedly the law, namely, 
that the entry of the clerk is conclusive of the 
validity of the election in such cases ; and now 
they have brought a second suit in which they 
refuse to give the Wilburites the benefit of 
the law which they have thus established. 
As I understand it, they have completely 
changed sides of the question. 

Under these circumstances, I say Iam quite 
unwilling to take this property from the de- 
fendants and place it virtually in the hands 
of the other yearly meetings of the world, or 
of any number of them. ‘The parties in pos- 
session have done nothing to forfeit their right 
thereto. They have kept their original faith 
and kept up their original organization. They 
are a majority of the Society, and there is no 
charge against their moral and Christian 
character, except that they refuse to fellow- 
ship with one section of the New England 
Society, unless fellowship is accorded to both; 
while their acgusers refuse absolutely and un- 
wathivadig fellowship with them. 


Waite, J., concurred substantially in the 
dissenting opinion of Wetcu, C. J. 
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For “The Friend.” 

In the bowels of that love that called me in 
the day of my youth out of the vanities and 
follies of the world, I would address the mem- 
bers of our religious Society in every part of 
the heritage ; believing that a call has renew- 
edly gone forth, which, if given heed to, will 
lead out of the ways and the manners of the 
world that lieth in wickedness, into a holy life 
and conversation that would adorn the doc- 
trine of God our Saviour, and once more set 
this people as a city that cannot be hid. This 
call of Divine grace in the secret of the soul, 
that sets our sins in order before us, and brings 
all things that ever we did to remembrance, 
must be obeyed before we can advance one 
step towards that city that needeth not the 
light of the sun nor the moon, where the Lord 
God and the Lamb are the light thereof. This 
light was in the beginning with God and was 
God : all things were made by it, and without 
it was not any thing made that was made. 
In Him was light, and the light was the life 
of men. He was in the world and the world 
was made by Him, and the world knew Him 
not. He came to his own and his own received 
Him not. But to as many as received Him, 
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to them gave He power to become the sons of 
God; even to them that believe on His name, 
that are born not of the flesh nor of the will 
of man, but of God. This precious experience 
is the fruit not merely of a literal faith in 
what Christ hath done for us without us, buat 
of a being renewed into His image by the 
effectual working of his power within us, 
whereby all old things will be done away (as 
we submit to his holy government), and all 
things become new, and all things of God, 
who hath reconciled us unto Himself by the 
death of His Son, having slain the enmity 
thereby, and came and preached peace to them 
that are afar off, and to them that are nigh. 
May there be an awakening and coming forth 
at His call, out of all that His holy controversy 
is against, that we may yet be a people to His 
praise, and know for ourselves what it is to 
pass from death to life, by putting off the old 
man which is corrupt, with his deeds, and a 
putting on the new man, which is created in 
righteousness and true holiness. 

This great work is not done in the time and 
will of man ; but it is to be worked out by the 
operation of the Spirit of Truth—this must 
be waited for. The visitations of Divine grace 
are not at our command; may we all yield 
obedience to every manifestation of His will, 
and close in with the offers of redeeming love 
and mercy vouchsafed to us poor sinful crea- 
tures. How infinite is the condescension of 
our allwise Creator, that he sees meet to visit 
us and revisit us with the Day-spring from on 
high, from time to time, and from season to 
season, pleading with us to come to Him and 
live. He deigns to point out the way, and 
lead along, step by step, as we are able to 
bear. Having trodden the path before us, 
He hath left us an example that we should 
follow His steps. It is the same path that 
the righteous of all ages have trodden; the 
same narrow way testified of by our holy Re- 
deemer, when he said, “If any man will be 
my disciple, let him deny himself and take 
up his cross daily and follow me. He that 
saveth his life shall lose it, he that loseth 
his life for my sake, the same shall keep it 
unto life eternal.” May we all lay aside every 
weight and the sin that doth so easily beset, 
and run with patience the race that is set be- 
fore us, enduring the cross and despising the 
shame; and receive with meekness the en- 
grafted word that is able to savethe soul. As 
we come to this blessed experience, we shall 
be brought to travail for others in our mea- 
sure. Earnest wrestling will be witnessed for 
ourselves and all of the flock and family of 
Christ, wherever they may have been scat- 
tered in the cloudy and dark day. As Christ 
comes to be our allin all, the envy of Ephraim 
will depart, and the adversary of Judah will 
be cut off; Ephraim will not envy Judah nor 
Judah vex Ephraim; there will be a united 
travail for the welfare of Zion, and the en- 
largement of her borders. Then again will 
be heard the language, “Come and let us go 
up to the mountain of the Lord, to the house 
of the God of Jacob; and He will teach us of 
his way and we will walk in His paths, for a 
law shall go forth from Zion, and the word of 
the Lord from Jerusalem.” Notwithstanding 
the discouragements that abound, is there not 
some light in the horizon, of that day when 
there shall be a returning to first principles; 
when there shall be more of a brightness, 
more of an undi¥ided looking to the rock from 
whence we were hewn, and to the hole of the 
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pit whence we were digged ; when there will 

be more of that spirit that thinketh no evil ; 

when the Lord will be our judge and our law- 

giver; when the outcasts of Israel and the 

despised of Judah, shall be gathered from the 

four corners of the earth. A.V 
Iowa, Ist mo. Ist, 1875, 





Mink Housekeepers.—One sunny morning in 
summer, down the pathway, still sparkling 
with the dewy moisture, came stealthily mov- 
ing the long, lithe form of amink. Her fur 
looked worn and rusty when the sunlight 
struck her as she skulked between the tus- 
socks of grass. Occasionally she halted to 
look about her, alert for anything eye could 
see orears could hear; but hearing nothing 
but the sweet notes of a song-sparrow and the 
complaining cry ofa cat-bird among the alders 
she again moved on. As she reached the 
muddy edge of the brook, she trod more 
daintily ; then, winding among the pickerel 
weeds, swam down stream, hardly disturbing 
the water, only making a long, wedge-shaped 


wake as she stole into the shadowy edge of 


the brook. Suddenly she disappeared under 
water; but soon came up, struggling with 
something that swayed and pulled her about, 
disturbing the quiet stream, and sending a 
muddiness down with the current. But she 
bore the almost unmanageable wriggling cel 
(for this it was) to the stone wall, and draw- 
ing herself and burden up out of the water on 
the large stone, readjusted her hold, and 
seized the creature back of the head. Then 
bracing herself to suck the blood, the thrash- 
ing, struggling eel grew gradually weaker 
and weaker, until it looked perfectly limp 
and lifeless. Then she jumped from the wall, 
dragging this eel, longer than herself, up 
through the grass, taking a different and more 
concealed way than the one by which she 
came, and soon disappeared altogether. 

In the thick-banked wall of the barn on 
the hillside she had her young; and after 
they grew large enough to require something 
more substantial than nature’s first provision, 
the mother ysed to bring them fish of differ- 
ent kinds—eels, ducks, and like prey. So 
slyly and stealthily did she keep herself, that 


she was not seen until the young were half 


grown, and looked like little fawn-colored 
weasels ; when she betrayed herself by bring- 
ing this food which impeded her movements. 
By travelling the same way so many times, 
she grew bold. 

These minks are very destructive to fish ; 
and when the brook is low, they can often be 
tracked for a long distance by the dead eels, 
pickerel, shiners, and sometimes trout, lying 
along the bank; the mink only sucking the 
dlood, and leaving the fish unmutilated. One 
autumn, some small shiners meant for bait 
in pickerel-fishing through the ice, were kept 
in an old tub set in a spring near the brook ; 
and one night all these fish were killed by « 
mink, who left them laid in a row on the 
ground. They looked precisely as if some 
person had so arranged them. But through 
the back of each fish, near the head, were 
four tooth-marks that told who had been 






Selected. 
“BLIND SPINNER.” 
Like a blind spinner in the sun, 
I tread my days; 
I know that all the threads will run 
Appointed ways; 
I know each day will bring its task 
And, being blind, no more I ask. 


I do not know the use or name 
Of that I spin; 
I only know that some one came, 
And laid within 
My hand the thread, and said, “Since you 
Are blind, but one thing you can do.” 


Sometimes the threads so rough and fast 
And tangled fly, 

I know wild storms are sweeping past, 
And fear that I 

Shall fall, but dare not try to find 

A safer place, since I am blind. 


I know not why, but I am sure 
That tint and place, 
In some great fabric to endure 
Past time and race, 
My threads will have; so, from the first, 
Though blind, I never felt accursed. 


But whether this be seal or sign, 
Within, without, 
It matters not; the bond divine 
I never doubt. 
I know He set me here, and still, 
And glad, and blind, I wait his will— 


But listen, listen, day by day, 
To hear the tread 
Who bear the finished web away, 
And cut the thread, 
And bring God’s message in the sun, 
“Thou poor, blind spinner, work is done.” 
Christian World. 


+2 
Selected. 


JUST AS GOD LEADS. 

Just as God leads me, I would go; 

I would not ask to choose my way ; 

Content with what he will bestow, 

Assured he will not let me stray. 
So as he leads, my path I make, 
And step by step I gladly take, 

A child, in him confiding. 


Just as God leads, I am content ; 
I rest me calmly in his hands; 
That which he has decreed and s@nt— 
That which his will for me commands— 
I would that he should all fulfil, 
That I should do his gracious will 
In living or in dying. 


Just as God leads, I all resign ; 
I trust me to my Father’s will ; 
When reason’s rays deceptive shine, 
His counsel would I yet fulfil ; 
That which his love ordained as right, 
Before he brought me to the light, 
My all to him resigning. 


Just as God leads me, I abide, 
In faith, in hope, in suffering true ; 
His strength is ever by my side— 
Can aught my hold on him undo? 
I hold me firm in patience, knowing 
That God my life is still bestowing— 
The best in kindness sending. 


Just as God leads, I onward go, 
Out amid thorns and briars keen ; 
God does not yet his guidance show— 
But in the end it shall be seen 
How, by a loving Father’s will, 
Faithful and true, he leads me still. 
From the German. 





Advice to Young Tradesmen.—Buy the best 


there; this being frequently the only mark| goods, cut the work out yourselves; let the 


the mink makes on his victim.—Old and|eye of the master be everywhere. 


New. 


oe 


Our life is a vast reality. 


It is the eternal] raise your own. 


Employ 
Avoid all low deceits of 
Never lower the credit of another to 


the soberest men. 
trade. 


Yor “The Friend.” 

The following newspaper paragraph shows 
that people of other denominations are not 
blind to the inconsistency with our principles 
of some things which have been tolerated of 
latter yearsin certain portions of our beloved 
Society : 

‘The Quakers, until quite a recent period, 
buried their dead in graves undistinguished 
by any monument or mark of discrimination, 
At the present time, we believe, American 
Quakers are allowed to erect headstones of a 
few inches in height, with the names or ini- 
tials of their deceased friends inscribed there. 
on. Whether a similar relaxation of the old 
rule has been made in England or not we do 
not know ; but Mr. Conway, in one of his let- 
ters to the Cincinnati Commercial, speaks of 
visiting the ancient Friends’ cemetery io Lon- 
don, wherein lie the remains of George Fox, 
the founder of the Society. Every sod in this 
field of an acre and a half lies over a grave, 
but, with a single exception, there is nota 
mound or a monument to define the place of 
any one’s interment, but simply alevel green- 
sward. Near the center of this field, but 
whether or not over the spot where he was 
buried we do not know, is a small plain slab 
on which are the words: ‘ George Fox ; born 
13th day of the 11th month, 1624, died 1690, 
‘When we consider,’ says Mr.Conway, ‘the tow- 
ering monuments we have passed, the columns 
raised to soldiers and sailors great and small, 
to saints like George III. and slayers like the 
Duke of Wellington, this little solitary stone, 
about a foot bigh, marking the spot where a 
great religious genius was laid to rest, is ex- 
ceptionally sublime. One end of the ground 
is occupied by a large tent in which the Quak- 
ers are now holding nightly meetings for 
‘“preaching the Gospel.’’ On the gate-way 
inside there is a hand-bill which shows us 
how much harder it is for a sect to stick to 
the principles of its founder than to reverence 
his dust. If there was one principle that was 
sacred in the time of Fox, it was that the 
preacher should preach only as he was moved 
ut the moment by the Spirit, and if not moved, 
he was to sit in silence. But there is a big 
placard advertising that on Sunday a certain 
Mr. Grubb will preach, and on Monday one 
Pomphrey—I think that is the name—and 
there appears no intimation that it will be 
under any condition that the Spirit will move 
them.’” 





nema: 

“Going West”—and Giving it up.—The 
Baltimore American makes this statement: 
Those who have a hankering after the cheap 
lands of the far West, should give attention 
to a fact reported by a gentleman who says he 
has been in the United States Land Office for 
five years, that about one half the homestead 
entries made are abandoned, and the land en- 
tered by others; in many cases the entry is 
abandoned three or four times before coming 
into the possession of persons who hold it per- 
manently. Proof of six months’ abandon- 
ment is sufficient to have the entry cancelled. 
This alone, and there is no reason to doubt 
the fact stated, should convince those who 
have but small means how poor are their 
chances of success in regions where, if there 
are neighbors to be found, every one has as 
much as he can struggle under in his efforts 


Make short payments ; keep/|to effect a clearing, and hence if sickness or 


lifetime that makes the lifetime of earth such} exact accounts ; avoid idle company ; and be|accidents of any kind should overtake the set- 


a solemn thing. 


very strict to your word. 


tler, what an amount of sorrow and trouble, 
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and finally a loss of all the labor that may 
have been performed, must finally attack 
those who seek their fortunes in those deso 
Jate regions. 


For “The Friend.” 
Andrew Sowle. 

The following notice of this Friend is taken 
from the account given of him in the first 
yolume of “ Piety Promoted.” 

“Andrew Sowle of London, received the 
truth as professed by Friends, in his young 
years, and became obedient thereto, and gave 
himself up to its living power, by which he 
was enabled with much cheerfulness to un- 
dergo manifold afflictions and persecutions ; 
for being a just and upright man, he was zeal- 
ous for the propagation of the truth, to which, 
both by conversation and sufferings, be bore 
a faithful testimony. 

He was a printer by trade, and engaged 
himself freely in printing Friends’ books, 
when he had large offers of advancing him- 
self in the world, made to him by his relations 
and others, if he would have desisted there- 
from. But his love to truth, and the desire 
he had to be instrumental in his calling for 
spreading it abroad, would not suffer him to 
hearken to any of these offers. He freely 
gave himself up to this service, even in times 
of the fiercest persecution, believing it his 
duty so to do, though therein he should hazard 
the outward substance God had blessed him 
with, and his life also. For several years to- 
gether, he was in continual danger upon that 
account, his house being often searched, and 
his printing materials and presses as often 
carried off or broken in pieces. During this 
time though he met with great losses and had 


atone time about a thousand reams of printed 
books taken from him, he was never heard to 
complain, but he would say he was glad to 
have any thing to lose for truth, and that the 
Lord had made him worthy to be a sufferer 


for it. This quiet resignation of himself to 
the Divine will, brought conviction to the 
consciences of some of his persecutors. It 
more than once occurred when persons came 
totake away his printing press and other pro- 
perty, and had seized upon all, he set meat 
and drink before them, according to the com- 
mand, Rom. xii. 19, 20, to feed even his ene- 
mies, thus overcoming evil with good. 

As this sincere man met with great suffer- 
ings, so had he large experiences of the good- 
ness of God towards him in many remarkable 
providences. At one time he was taken at a 
meeting of the people called Quakers, and 
carried to Newgate, and being examined by 
Sir Richard Brown, the persecuting mayor, 
who, understanding he was a printer, threat- 
ened to send him after his brother Twin, (as 
he called him, who sometime before suffered 
in Smithfield for printing a treasonable book), 
to whom this meek man replied, ‘Thou wilt 


not live to see it:’ and the event justified his! 


words, for Brown died soon after. 


After many exercises and trials in divers! ply. 
“ Well, you work cheap: to lay aside the 


ways, which it would be too long to recite, he 
Was visited with weakness of body the begin- 
ning of the Tenth mo. 1695, and grew weaker 
and weaker till the 25th of the same month. 
His patience and resignation to the will of 
God, during the time of his weakness were 
such, that he was seldom heard to complain, 
but would say, that he was given up to the 
will of God ; saying often, that he had no de- 
pendence on any thing, save upon Christ 


Jesns, the good Samaritan, on whom was his 
whole dependence. 

George Whitehead, with another friend, 
coming to visit him, he said he had served 
truth faithfully, according to what the Lord 
had been pleased to make manifest to him; 
and that, in what he had done, he had not 
sought himself, but the honor of God. He 
would often exhort his family to faithfulness, 
and his young ones also to seek the Lord io 
the days of their youth. His reproofs to those 
who had done amiss, were so kind and so con- 
vincing, that a servant of his said he stood 
more in awe of a reproof from him, than the 
severest treatment of another. ‘His end.’ 
said he, ‘being in love to convince me that I 
had done that which is not right.’ 

William Penn, the night before he departed, 
came somewhat late to visit him, and finding 
him in a sweet composed frame of mind, (for 
indeed he was to appearance as though he 
ailed nothing), asked him how he did; he an- 
swered with much cheerfulness, his satisfac- 
tion and peace of mind were great, and that 
he waited for his change. The said Friend, 
who had been many years acquainted with 
his industrious and innocent life, after some 
discourse with him, kneeled down and prayed 
that the Lord would give him the reward of 
his labor; for through him many blessed 
truths had been brought into the world, &c. 
After prayer was ended, he acknowledged 
William Penn’s love, telling him he was well 
satisfied in his condition, and in the truth of 
God which he had professed ; and that he had 
nothing to do but to wait in the will of God 
till his change came; and so in much love 
they parted, signifying bis love to and unity 
with all Friends, in the truth. 

After that, he lay sweetly retired, waiting 
for his change, and had his senses perfectly 
and clear to the last, which was about eight 
the next morning; at which time his wife 
came to his bedside, and asked him how he 
did; he answered, ‘Oh Jane, never such a 
good night as this :’ and the same minute shut 
his eyes, and with a hymn of praise to God, 
offered up his last breath, and fell asleep, not 
so much as fetching the least sigh, nor was 
any alteration seen in his countenance. So 
easily and quietly did he leave this world in 
which he had known much exercise, and is 
gone to his everlasting rest, with God's faith- 
fal servants. 

He finished this life the 26th of the Tenth 

month, in the year 1695, at his house in 
Holywell lane, London, in the sixty-seventh 
'year of his age. 
Rom. viii. 18. ‘For I reckon that the suf- 
\ferings of this present time, are not worthy 
to be compared with the glory which shall be 
revealed in us.’ ” 


Sitan a Bad Paymaster.—“ What does 5Sa- 
jtan pay you for swearing?” said the deacon 
to one whom he heard using profane language. 
‘*He don’t pay me anything,” was the re- 





‘character of 4 gentleman ; to inflict so much 
pain on your friends and civil people; to suf- 
\fer, and, lastly, to run the risk of losing your 
,own -precious soul, and (gradually rising in 
emphasis, ) and all for nothing! You certain- 
ly do work cheap—very cheap indeed.” 


>. 
oe 


As a wise child maketh a happy father, so 
a wise father maketh a happy child. 


Iee in Melville Bay. 

Captain Markham’s description of steering 
among the ice in a whaling voyage is so 
graphic that we propose making a few uncon- 
nected extracts from bis journal : 

“One must actually experience the dangers 
of Arctic navigation before they can be real- 
ized. Several of the floes that we passed to- 
day were filled up with masses of hummocky 
ice, formed in solid square and cubic blocks, 
resting in an uneven and confused manner, 
one on the other, and presenting in places va- 
ried brilliant tints of blue. 

“These hummocks‘are formed by the action 
of one floe against another, pressing and 
squeezing off by their ponderous weight, those 
fragments which rest on the floe where they 
have fallen. 

“It is most interesting to watch -from the 
forecastle the ship battling, as it were, with 
the ice, one moment striking a floe, stem on, 
causing the ship to come toa dead stop, at 
another making a cannon from one piece and 
striking a second on her opposite bow, which 
will rebound with such force as to make the 
ship’s head swerve from four to six points ; 
again, there are other pieces which are pressed 
down by the weight of the ship’s bow, and 
which, when released of the pressure, rise 
rapidly and suddenly in most unexpected di- 
rections. Great care must be taken to fend 
off these latter pieces by means of long poles, 
as they spring up in the water to such a 
height, and with such velocity, that they 
have occasionally been known to rise under 
one of the boats, completely smashing it. 
Several icebergs were passed, one, the height 
of which we estimated at over four hundred 
feet. By way of making us feel easy and 
comfortable amongst so many of these huge 
masses of ice, the captain beguiles the time 
by recounting to us a few of his own personal 
experiences during his long and arduous ser- 
vices in these regions. 

‘‘ Whilst serving as harpooner on board a 
whaler (in much about the same position in 
Davis’ Straits as we are to-day), his ship was 
running under reefed topsails and foresail at 
the rate of ten knots an hour before a strong 
southerly gale, snow falling heavily, and the 
weather, to use a seaman’s expression, as 
thick as pea soup. The men were employed 
in getting the boats in board, and securing 
them from the heavy and angry white-topped 
waves that come curling up astern and on 
each quarter, apparently eager to overtake 
and swallow up the little vessel that was fly- 
ing in mad career along their crests. Sud- 
denly a huge mountain of ice was seen ahead. 
To have struck it would have been total de- 
struction to the little craft, and death in all 
its horrors to those on board. ‘ Hard-a-port,’ 
was yelled in agonizell tones from the look- 
out on the forecastle, ‘hard-a-port,’ was 
echoed along the deck, and answered quickly 
and smartly by the ever watchful and ready 
helmsman. To answer and to act was the 
work of a moment, a breathless suspense for 
all on board, and amidst the sighing of the 
wind, the creaking of the masts, and the rat- 
tling of the blocks and cordage, accompanied 
by a far more fearful and dreadful sound, 
namely, that of the sea dashing over the berg, 
the little ship, obedient to her helm, flew up 
to the wind, and as she did so, the eddy and 
the back-water from the lumbering mass of 
ice nearly threw her upon her beam ends to 
windward. She quickly righted, and as the 
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wind again caught her sails her lee yard-arms 
scraped along a steep and precipitous berg, 
causing fragments to break off, which actually 
fell upon the ship’s deck. In another moment 
they were clear—and saved! the enemy with 
whom they had had so close a death struggle 
lost to sight in the thick snow and foam 
astern. 

* * * * * * x * 

“Shortly before noon, the captain seeing 
what he considered a good lead, though sepa- 
rated from us by a broad stream of ice, deter- 
mined upon boring his way through. Steam 
was raised, the ice anchors taken on board, 
and at the apparently unyielding ice we went 
full speed. Men were stationed on the floe, 
on each bow of the ship, whose duties were to 
remove with long boat hooks and handspikes 
the fragments of ice as they were broken off 
and crushed by the force of our blows. The 
ice in many places was several feet in thick- 
ness, and the floes had long projecting tongues 
under water, commonly called calves, and 
these catching the fore foot of the ship would 
frequently turn her head round, and conse. 
quently away from the passage aimed at. 

‘** Pieces of ice of considerable magnitude, 
broken off. by our repeated charges, would 
pass along under the bottom of the ship, and, 
emerging up the screw aperture, prevent the 
propeller from performing its revolutions, and 
therefore bringing the engine to a dead stop. 
Those of the ship’s company remaining on 
board were all this time employed in running 
from side to side on the upper deck, for the 
purpose of rolling the ship and thus crushing 
the ice and making a free passage for us to 
pass through. : 

“ Our exertions were rewarded with success, 
and we soon had the satisfaction of emerging 
into a clear lead, through which we steamed 
into a fine open water. The other two ves. 
sels, observing our success, immediately took 
advantage of the opening we had made, and 
were soon in our wake. 

“ Off the Duck Islands were several large 
bergs aground, between two of which, whose 
summits towered far above our mast-heads, 
we steered, beholding with admiration their 
wonderful structure. One was most beauti- 
fully adorned on the side nearest us with an 
ornamental fringe of icicles, pendant from its 
overhanging brow. 

“ Now our troubles are about to commence, 
for stretching out from the nearest point of 
the shore to the northward and westward, as 
far as the eye can reach, is our great enemy, 
the dreaded floe ice of Melville Bay. 

“Imagining we saw a ‘ lead,’ closed only by 
a narrow neck of ice, we endeavored by ‘ but 
ting,’ and ‘ boring,’ to break through this ob- 
stacle; but though we tried for a couple of 
hours, we were unablé to advance a single 
ship’s length, and we were compelled to re- 
.trace our steps and search for a lead else- 
where. 

“To the northward of us, and therefore 
ahead, we can see the smoke and top-gallant 
yards of another whaler, just visible above 
the icy horizon, but the floes have apparently 
closed up the passage by which she had gone 
through, so that the knowledge of her posi- 
tion is of very little value to us. 

“ Most ominous and significant preparations 
were made during the day. Provisions were 
hoisted up from below, and ranged along the 
upper deck, in readiness to be placed in the 
boats or thrown out on the ice, should it be 
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necessary to abandon the vessel, each man of 
the ship’s company being ordered to have a 
shift of clothing packed up handy in a small 
bag. When a vessel is ‘nipped’ by the ice, there 
having been no time to cut a dock out of the 
land floe, this relentless foe must pass either 
over or under the ship, and that so, quickly, 
that the men have barely time in the former 
case to jump out ontheice. Several instances 
have occurred in which the ice has nipped 
and gone through aship ; and on one occasion 
that of the whaler ‘North Britain,’ in the 
year 1830, it is related that the surgeon, who 
was sitting in the cabin at the time, beheld 
the ice breaking through both sides of the 
ship, and he was barely able to make his re- 
treat in safety. In that year no less than 
twenty vessels were lost in Melville Bay, 
some of them being literally crushed to pieces. 
The year 1819 was also most disastrous to 
our whaling fleet, fourteen vessels having 
been lost; in fact until the introduction of 
steam, scarcely a season passed without the 
destruction of many vessels. The water be- 
low the ice in Melville Bay could indeed un- 
fold a sad tale. Many is the stout ship, 
manned by a daring crew and commanded by 
a skilful and brave master, that has perished, 
crushed into innumerable fragments by the 
insatiable and ponderous floes rapidly closing 
upon the unlucky and doomed vessel, swal- 
lowing her so rapidly as barely to allow time 
for the escape of the crew. 

“Tt is very remarkable that these frequent 
causalties are seldom or ever attended with 
loss of life. The real danger to be appre- 
hended on that score is from insufficient food 
and exposure in a rigorous climate. After 
the mishap has taken place, if there are no 
vessels in company, the shipwrecked crew 
must needs find their way to the nearest 
Danish settlements, and this can only be done 
by means of boats or sledges; in the latter 
case only when the ice is of sufficient thick- 
ness to render travelling on it perfectly safe. 

“ Since steam has been introduced into the 
whaling trade, the dangers of Melville Bay 
have been much reduced, and vessels have of 
late years been enabled to navigate those 
waters in comparative safety. I make use of 
the expression ‘comparative safety,’ advised- 
ly, for of course there are instances in which 
even steam vessels have been lost; but these 
are happily rare.’—Markham’s Cruise in Baf- 


jins’ Bay. 





For “The Friend.” 
Extract from the Journal of George Fox, 1656. 

About this time many mouths being open 
in our meetings to declare the goodness of 
the Lord, some that were young and tender 
in the truth would sometimes utter a few 
words in thanksgiving and praises to God; 
that no disorder might arise from thence in 
our meetings, I was moved to write an epis- 
tle to Friends, by way of advice in that mat- 
ter: 

‘‘All my dear friends in the noble seed of 
God, who have known his power, life, and 
presence among you, let it be your joy to hear 
or see the springs of life break forth in any ; 
through which ye have all unity in the same, 
feeling and power. And above all things 
take heed of judging any one openly in your 
meetings, except they be openly profane or 
rebellious ; such are out of the truth; that by 
the power, life, and wisdom ye may stand 


over them, and by it answer the witness of 










































God in the world, that such whom yeu bear 
your testimony against, are none of you, that 
therein the truth may stand clear and single, 
but such as are tender, if they should be 
moved to bubble forth a few words, and s 

in the seed and Lamb’s power, suffer and bear 
that ; that is, the tender. And if they should 
go beyond their measure, bear it in the meet. 
ing for peace and order's sake, and that the 
spirits of the world be not moved against you, 
But when the meeting is done, if any be 
moved to speak to them, between you and 
them, one or two of you that feel it in the 
life, do it in the love and wisdom that is pure 
and gentle from above, for love is that which 
edifies, bears all things, suffers long, and ful. 
fils the law. 

In this ye have order and edification, ye 
have wisdom to preserve you, all wise and in 
patience, which takes away the occasion of 
stumbling the weak, and the occasion of the 
spirits of the world to get up; but in the 
royal seed, the heavy stone, ye keep down all 
that is wrong, and by it answer that of God 
in all.” 

—_———.3-@———— 
For “The Friend” 
“The William Penn Charter School.” 

Most of the Philadelphia readers of “The 
Friend,” have been familiar with what have 
been known as the “Corporation Schools.” 
They originated from a petition made by 
Friends, in 1696, to Lieutenant-Governor 
Markham of Pennsylvania, and his Couneil, 
for authority to establish a school for the edu- 
cation of both sexes in elementary knowledge, 
languages and sciences. Subsequently Wm. 
Penn granted three successive charters, in 
1701, 1708, and 1711. It is under this last 
that ‘‘The Overseers of the Public School 
founded by Charter in the Town and County 
of Philadelphia,” now act. Its preamble con- 
tains the following: “ Whereas the prosperity 
and welfare of any people depend in great 
measure upon the good education of youth, 
and their early instruction in the principles 
of true religion and virtue, and qualifying 
them to serve their country and themselves, 
by breeding them in reading and writing, 
and learning of language and useful arta and 
sciences, suitable to their age, sex and degree, 
which cannot be effected in any manner 80 
well as by erecting public schools for the pur- 
poses aforesaid,” &c. 

In carrying out the provisions of the char- 
ter, with the increase of population, several 
additional schools were added to the first, and 
as many as nine or ten were some years back 
in operation at one time; and very many of 
the most useful citizens of Philadelphia, both 
members of the Society of Friends and others, 
received the greater part of their education 
at these seminaries, which were placed under 
the care of the best masters whose services 
could be procured, most of whom were mem- 
bers among Friends. The inauguration of 
the Free Public School system of Philadel- 
phia, gradually established a competition with 
the ‘Corporation Schools,” which much di- 
minished the usefulness of many of them, and 
from several causes which it is not necessary 
to enlarge upon here they declined, until the 
Board of Overseers decided that it was best 
to abandon them as then constituted, and to 
found a new school, which should be as 
thorough and as practically useful as they 
could make it. Accordingly, in the latter 
part of last year they purchased a lot 58 feet 
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by 132 feet, on Twelfth St., below Market, and 
have altered the dwelling which already stood 
upon it to suit the requirements, and the 
school, to be known as the William Penn 
Charter School, is to be opened, for boys only, 
on the 2nd day of Second month of this year, 
goder the care of Richard M. Jones, head 
master. If the school should succeed in ac- 
cordance with the expectation of the Over- 
seers, it may ultimately be enlarged and adapt- 
ed for the education of both sexes. 
For “The Friend.” 


The Mennonites in Dakota. 


The following is an extract from the report 
ofa committee of Mennonites of Pennsylva- 
nia, Who have just returned from a visit of 
sympathy and assistance to those of their 
Russian brethren who have recently settled 
in Dakota. The famine with which these were 
threatened was promptly provided against 
by the committee, who purchased a large sup- 

ly of fluur in Yankton, and arranged for its 
distribution to the needy. 

“We visited many of the brethren. They 
heartily rejoiced to see us. They manifested 
unto us ail the love possible. We attended 
three of their meetings. Twice were the 
appointmeuts made on our account. The 
greater number live in sod houses which they 
erected. We were in one of these houses, 
where services were held, and where we met 
an aged grandmother on her bed, who had 
been overtaken with a prairie fire. She was 
in such great misery and so badly burned, 
that it was heart-rending to see her. Near 
toher lay a nearly grown-up girl, who was 
also badly burned. Here was lamentation, 
misery and want. Such a house of mourn- 
ing we have never before seen among our 
brethren. 

At nearly every place we came to we were 
surrounded by the brethren, who solicited us 
tohelp them. They say the winter will soon 
set in; they can obtain no labor to earn any- 
thing, and have no bread for themselves and 
their children. They live very plainly, and 
appear to be well contented when they have 
bread and coffee. Their greatest solicitation 
is for bread. And notwithstanding the diffi- 
culties which meet them in commencing a new 
settlement, and the sorrows and trials by 
which they are surrounded in their new life, 
we met none who wished to be again in Rus- 
sia. They appear to be satisfied that they 
are liviug in a land where they have freedom 
of conscience. In outward forms they are 
somewhat different from us; but, so far as we 
can understand, their confession of faith har- 
monizes with ours. Pride was nowhere visi- 
ble among them. 

We m@ none among the Russian brethren 
who chewed tobacco or smoked. They say 
that through smoking great misfortunes have 
occurred, that extensive fires have vriginated 


thereby, and that all use of tobacco is unne- 
cessary.” 


India Rubber.—The increase which has ta- 
ken place in the consumption of this article 
may be seen from the statistics of the amounts 
imported into Great Britian in various years. 
In 1830 the amount imported was 49,952 

unds, in 1852, 2,195,984 pounds and in 1867, 
,932,672 pounds. The chief supplies of in. 
dia rubber are derived from Bengal and New 
Granada. ‘The crude article arrives at the 


manufactory in various shapes, according|Story speaks, can acknowledge the hurt they 
to the mode in which it is collected by the|have received from a ‘“ wandering spirit,” 
natives of the different countries which pro-|when they were endeavoring to draw near to 
duce it. The finest qualities generally come|the Source of all good. Not only when gath- 
in the shape of curiously formed bottles, and|ered with their Friends for this especial pur- 
the coarser kinds in roughly kneaded balls of|pose, but in their more private retirements, 


about four or five inches in diameter. It is 
no unusual thing to find stones and other 
heavy substances mixed with the rubber, for 
the collectors have learned the art of adultera- 
tion. After being softened by steeping in hot 
water, the rubber passes through the break- 
ing and cleaning machines. Such is the ad- 
hesive nature of the material, that it would 
be impossible to break or clean it in a dry 
state, and consequently jets of water are 
made to flow on the rubber and cylinders 
when the machines are in operation. The 
water, besides carrying off the impurities set 
free by the action of the rollers, causes the 
rubber to assume a granulated appearance, 
and under the pressure of the cylinders it is 


they often are disturbed with great unsettle- 
mentof mind. Their thoughts seem to wan- 
der to the very ends of the earth. The most 
trivial object—an article of dress, a passing 
insect, the floor on which their eye rests, or 
the rustle ofa garment—may suggest a train 
of ideas, which follow each other with won- 
derful celerity, and lead to imaginations or 
reflections altogether unconnected with the 
worship of the Almighty. When aroused 
from their reveries, with a feeling of sorrow 
for wasted time, and humi'iation for their 
weakness, they may remember with desire 
former seasons of favor in which the mind 
has been awed into a holy calm by the sense 
of the Divine presence, or been melted into 


formed intoa web. The webs of washed rub- 
ber, which are made only three or four yards 
long, are taken to a drying room, where they 
are hung up in a dry atmosphere for several 
weeks. these visitations of Heavenly love, which are 
From the drying room the rubber is taken |dispensed by our Heavenly Father in such 
to the mi:l, which is of the most powerful|manner and time as He sees best. 
construction; for the rubber is stubborn stuff,| It seems needful here to extend the caution, 
and submits only to a degree of force that|that none settle down into an easy, uncon- 
would destroy almost any other non-metallic|cerned state in our religious meetings; con- 
substance. cluding, that as the Divine visitations are not 
The grinding machines to the operation of at their control, they have no duty to perform 
which the rubber is next subjected, consist of|beyond their presence at the stated time and 
two cylinders, one of which is slightly heated |place. A religious exercise must be main- 
by steam; and the webs formed by the wash-|tained, an endeavor to have the mind turned 
ing machines are kept revolving round the/to the Author of all our blessings, waiting 
cylinders until all appearance of granulation|with fixed attention to receive from Him, 
disappears, and the stuff becomes quite plas-|such comfort or instruction as it may please 
tic. At this stage the rubber has incorporated | Him to bestow. 
with it, sulphur, or other chemical substances,} Let all, then, be careful not to grow weary 
which determine its ultimate character, and'in well-doing. The promises are still sure : 
is then made up into rolls of seven or eight|“ They that wait upon the Lord shall renew 
pounds each. The further treatment of the|their strength,” and “In due season ye shall 
rubber depends on the purpose to which it is|reap, if ye faint not.” The Lord will never 
applied.— The Industries of Scotland. desert His children, who in sincerity strive to 
do His will; and whose earnest and continued 
Dr. Fothergill says, ‘‘On me the world has |desire it is, in mectings and out of meetings, 
not frowned; I counted not its favors nor |to look to Him for help, strength and guid- 
feared the reverse. It is time, however to|ance, with the honest purpose of faithfully 
think of getting into port, and as the wind|obeying His directions. It is greatly to be 
serves, I hope to make use of it for the best feared that many persons, becoming weary of 
of purposes—Security.” this humiliating exercise, which to the natural 
man hath no form nor comeliness in it, have 
been led to substitute therefor various exer- 
cises which their own unassisted powers en- 
able them to perform. It is to this cause, in 
part at least, may be attributed the tendency 
which is manifested in some portions of our 
'Society, to introduce into meetings for worship, 
Thomas Story, in his journal, speaks of the reading of portiogs of scripture, and the 
having a meeting with Friends at Salem, | practice of singing ; as well as the increase 
Massachusetts, where, he says, “ part of my of vocal offerings which carry with them little 
testimony was against a sleepy state in some, 'or no evidence of true religious weight. Some 
and a wandering spirit in others ; which I per- ‘persons find it much easier to attempt to teach 
ceived infested and hurt that meeting, and others the truths of religion, than to be them- 
hindered the growth of several. It was a'selves experimental learners in the school 
tender comfortable meeting, and I was told'of Christ, under the discipline of His cross. 
afterwards there was great need of such a tes- Such compass themselves about with sparks 
timony ; one ancient Friend confessed with of their own kindling, and will ultimately dis- 
tears that he had received great hurt in meet-'cover that these efforts can not promote their 
ings by a wandering spirit, which draws away |religious growth, or yield them substantial 
the mind from a true and sincere bap Se comfort. 
God, and hinders its progress in the Truth,; The experience of Christopher Story, a 
and in true worship.” valuable minister in the early days of the So- 


__ There are many in the present time, who, ciety of Friends, may be encouraging to some 
like the “ancient Friend” of whom Thomas honest-hearted ones, who are at times dis- 


tenderness by the refreshing influence of that 
stream which makes glad the whole heritage 
of God. Yet they are abundantly convinced 
by experience, that they cannot command 
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heartened with a sense of dryness and dead- 
ness of spirit in their religious meetings.— 
Speaking of the time when a meeting was 
first established among the newly convinced 
Friends of his neighborhood, be says: “ When 
we sat down together, I may say I was hard 
beset to keep my mind from running hither 
and thither after the transitory things of this 
world; and a great warfare I had for the 
greatest part of the meeting. Yet near the 
conclusion, those vain thoughts vanished, and 
the Lord was pleased to bring to my remem. 
brance, how that men who had great posses- 
sions in this world, had their day, and wére 
gone ; and I saw clearly, in a little time that 
my day would soon pass over. I was com- 
forted in my spirit, and my inward man re- 
newed in a sense of the Lord’s nearness. 
“Though we were at times plentifully fed 
with that bread which came down from hea- 
ven, and sat together at the Lord’s table, 
where the wing of His power was known to 
overshadow us; yet at other times the Lord 
tried us with want; and at a certain time it 
entered my mind as a weighty consideration 
why it should be thus, we being the same peo- 
ple, and sometimes had very good and com- 
fortable meetings, and were sometimes very 
dry and barren in our mecting together. As 
I was thus concerned in my mind, it opened 
to me, that there should be seed-time and 
harvest, summer and winter, unto the end of 
the world. So I saw clearly there were times 
to abound, and times to suffer want; and l 
desired to rest satisfied in the will of God.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Foreicn.—Alfonso, the new sovereign of Spain, 
arrived at Barcelona in a Spanish frigate on the 9th 
inst. The prefect of the city and a number of deputa- 
tions went on board the frigate and welcomed the King 
to Spain. A crowd of citizens also gave an enthusiastic 
welcome. On the 10th he left Barcelona for Valencia, 
en route to Madrid, where he was expected by the 12th 
inst. 

Isabella, ex-Queen of Spain, has received a telegram 
from a number of Catalonia corporations, inviting her 
to take up her residence in Barcelona. 

The Bank of Spain has advanced the government 
Treasury 40,000,000 reals, 

All the great Powers of Europe have authorized their 
representatives at Madrid to enter into semi-official re- 
lations with the new government. 

A dispatch to the London Daily Telegraph says that 
Castelar is preparing to quit Spain betore King Al- 
fonso’s arrival. 

Two Protestant newspapers have been suppressed in 
Madrid. 

King Alfonso has sent a telegraphic dispatch to 
Canovas del Castello confirming the ministerial ap- 
pointments, and expressing the hope that there will 
now be inaugurated an era of real liberty, peace, and 
forgetfulness of past discords. 

It is reported that Don Carlos is determined on con- 
tinuing the war, notwithstanding the restoration of the 
monarchy. He has issued a proclamation in which he 
declares, as head of the Spanish Bourbons, he contem- 
plates with profound sorrow the attitude of his cousin, 
Alfonso, whose inexperience has led him to consent to 
being the instrument of the same persons who expelled 
him and his mother. 

In the province of Valencia an engagement between 
the Carlist and national troops resulted in the defeat of 
the former, with the loss of forty men killed and many 
more wounded or captured. 

On the 6th inst. President MacMahon sent a message 
to the Assembly, urgently requesting the following 
legislation: First. The passage of a bill creating a 
second Chamber. Second. Provision for the mainten- 

ance of the statu quo until 1880, in the event of Mac- 
Mahon’s death before the expiration of his term. Third. 
That when the second Chamber is organized both Cham- 
bers shall decide upom a definite government to suc- 
ceed the Septennate. 

The President, in the course of his message, says : 
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“T have instructed the government to ask you to place 
a bill for the creation of a second Chamber on the order 
of the day for one of your next sittings. The conserva- 
tive interests most imperatively demand its adoption. 
The point relating to the transmission of power after 
1880 must be as promptly settled. It ought to be so 
regulated as to leave to future Assemblies complete 
liberty to determine the form of government.” After 
the reading of the President’s message it was moved that 
the constitutional bills be placed on the order of the 
day after the army bill, and that priority of considera- 
tion be given to the second Chamber bill. The House 
divided on this motion and rejected it. Legitimists 
and Bonapartists as well as Republicans, voting against 
it. All the factions hope to come into power in 1880, 
if not before, and the proposal to lay aside at the pre- 
sent time their prospects, by a substantial agreement 
to establish an empire, a kingdom or a republic at that 
date, creates bitter hostility on all sides. 

In consequence of the disagreement between the 
President and Assembly, the French Ministers tendered 
their resignations, and MacMahon attempted to form a 
new Cabinet, but not succeeding in the attempt, has re- 
quested the ministry to remain in office for the present. 

The Bank of England has reduced its rate of interest 
from six to five per cent. 

On the 5th inst. an explosion of fire damp occurred 
in a coal mine at Rotherham, Yorkshire, causing the 
death of eight persons. 

Icebergs are reported to have been met with in the 
Bay of Biscay during the rough weather by the Mon- 
golia, which arrived at Southampton lately. Icebergs 
have been met with as far south, but generally well out 
in the Atlantic Ocean. 

Last year India had 3,700,000 acres of land devoted 
to cotton cultivation. 

Cape Town advices report that the country has been 
visited by a terrific storm. The wind blew a hurricane 
and most disastrous floods prevailed. The damage on 
both land and water has been very great. 

London, Ist mo. 11th.—Consols 92}. The rate of 
discount in the open market for three month’s bills is 
four per cent., which is one per cent. below the Bank 
of England rate. 

Liverpool.—Uplands cotton, 7$d. ; Orleans, 7{d. 

The London Times says it has reason to believe Bis- 
marck has intimated to Spain that the German govern- 
ment will defer the recognition of King Alfonso until 
the decree suspending two Protestant newspapers, and 
closing the Protestant chapel in Cadiz, is repealed. 

Unitep States.—The bill which recently passed 
the Senate to provide for the resumption of specie pay- 
ments at the beginning of the year 1879, has also passed 
the House of Representatives. The vote stood yeas 
136, nays 99. 

The estimates of the production of gold in the United 
States, since the discovery of gold in California, show 
the product in California in 1848 to be $10,000,000, and 
in 1873, $17,000,000. The highest amount was in 1865, 
$65,000,000. The entire product from 1848 to 1873, 
inclusive, was $985,800,000 ; other states and territories, 
$254,950,000, being a total of £1,240,750,000. Total 
silver, $186,050,000. Total gold and silver from 1848 
to 1873, inclusive, $1,426,800,000. 

On the 7th inst. two of the State tobacco warehouses 
in Richmond, Va., were completely destroyed by fire, 
together with 2,700 hogsheads of tobacco valued at 
$250,000. Total loss about $350,000. 

A collision occurred the night of the 7th inst., on the 
Baltimore and Potomac Railroad, a few miles from 
Washington. The postal car took fire and was destroyed 
together with the entire northern mail from Washing- 
ton. The mail agent was crushed to death before the 
car took fire. About $400,000 in new national bank 
notes and $300,000 in legal-tenders and fractional cur- 
rency were burned. 

The total number of interments in the city of New 
York during 1874, was 28,632. There were 1659 deaths 
of diptheria, 457 of small pox, 1237 from violence, and 
178 suicides. 

From the report of the Superintendent of Common 
Schools in Pennsylvania, it appears there are now 16,- 
641 schools, attended by 850,774 pupils. The sum of 
$9,408,819 was expended under the direction of the 
School Department. This amount includes the ex- 
penses of Orphan Schools and Normal Schools. 

The public debt of the State of Pennsylvania on the 
30th of 11th mo. 1874, was $24,371,884. The debt was 
reduced $1,230,186 during the year. 

The funded debt of the State of Massachusetts is 
| $29,465,204, against which the State has a sinking fund 
of nearly $11,000,000. 

The morning of the 10th inst. was very cold over a 
large part of the Northern States, the temperature at 





sunrise ranging from zero to 20 deg. below, according 
to location; at Des Moines, Iowa, the thermometer 
marked 28 deg. below zero, the night of the 8th inst, 

When the Legislature of Louisiana met on the 4th 
inst. at New Orleans, the highly excited condition of 
party feeling led to confusion and disorder. Several 
persons whose names were not on the list furnished b 
the Returning Board as having been duly elected, 
their seats with the approval of about half of the regu. 
larly chosen members. The others protested against 
the proceeding, and in order to prevent violence and 
bloodshed the alleged intraders were expelled by U.§, 
troops, on which the Conservative or Democratic mem- 
bers withdrew and the House became divided into two 
bodies. 

President Grant has been severely censured by many 
persons of both parties for permitting any interference 
with the organization of the Legislature by the mili 
authorities whose proceedings are denounced as tyrani- 
cal and unconstitutional. 

The Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Compan 
carried 6,348,812 tons of coal to market during Is7d 
In 1873 the amount carried was 6,546,194. The net 
profits of the year were $5,720,206, from which 10 per 
cent. dividends were made, and a large balance carried 
to the reserve fund. 

The interments in Philadelphia last week numbered 
305, including 37 of consumption, 15 croup and 12 
scarlet fever. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 11th inst. New York.—American gold 112}. 
U.S. sixes, 1867 and 1868, 118; new five per cents, 
1133. Superfine flour, $4.15 a $4.30; State extra, $4.75 
a $5.10; finer brands, $5.50 a $10.50. No. 2 Chi 
spring wheat, $1.10}; No. 2 Milwaukie, $1.12}; red 
western, $1.28 a $1.29; white Michigan, $1.33. Canada 
barley, $1.60 ; State, $1.43. Oats, 66a7lcts. Yellow 
corn, 863 a 88 cts. Philadelphia—Uplands and New 
Orleans cotton, 15} a 16 cts. Superfine flour, $4 a 
$4.25; extras, $4.50 a $4.75; finer brands, $5 a $7.50, 
Red wheat, $1.18 a $1.20; amber, $1.22 a $1.23; white, 
$1.28 a $1.33. Rye, 95 a 97 cta. New corn, 83a 84 
cts. Oats, 64 a 67 cts. About 3,200 beef cattle sold at 
from 4} to 7} cts. per lb. gross. Sheep 5a 7} cts. per 
Ib. gross, and hogs $10.50 a $10.75 per 100 Ibs. net for 
corn fed. 


WANTED. 
A Governess for Westtown Boarding School, to enter 
on her duties at the opening of the next Session. 
Apply to 
Elizabeth C. Scattergood, West Chester, Pa. 
Hannah Richardson, Wilmington, Del. 
Hannah Evans, No. 322 Union St., Philada. 
Lydia L. Walton, Moorestown, N. J. 


MUSINGS AND MEMORIES 
Published by the Tract Association of Friends, is now 
for sale at their Depository, No. 304 Arch St., Philada. 
Price, in cloth, $1.00 per copy or $9.00 per dozen, $1.10 
each, post paid. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—JosHua H. WortTH- 

ineton, M. D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 


made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 





Drep, on the 24th of 10th mo. 1874, in London Grove 
Township, Chester Co., Pa., MARGARET RAILEY, in 
the 97th year of her age, an esteemed member of West 
Grove Particular and New Garden Monthly Meeting. 

——, on Fourth-day, the 23d of 12th month, 1874, 
Joun M. SHARPLEss, in the 64th year of his age, a 
member and overseer of Chester Particular and Monthly 
Meeting, Pa. 

——, at her residence in Haddonfield, N. J., on the 
29th of 12th mo. 1874, ANNrr SNowpon, in the 33d 
year of her age, daughter of the late Joseph Snowdon, 
and a member of Haddonfield Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. The following lines were written by her a 
short time previous to her death: “I feel this day as 
if there were but little to look to or depend upon in 
this world, and that the ties of earth are fast being 
broken ‘from all outward things. I often long for that 
rest which this world cannot give or take away; but 
is everlasting, even to the end of the world.” 


“WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 





